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Editor's Desk 

Chautauquans are library builders and li- 
brary users. The Chautauqua Reading Course 
books have formed the nucleus of home libraries 
everywhere, and Chautauqua Circles have been 
foremost in establishing public libraries in all 
parts of the country. Library buildings are im- 
portant but not so important as the taste for and 
knowledge of how to use books to the best ad- 
vantage. An enlarged appreciation of the ex- 
panded facilities offered by the modern public 
library will be gained from the article in this is- 
sue by the Resident Director of the Chautauqua 


Library School. 
” * * * 


Topics for special weeks of the Chautauqua 
Program of 1914 include “Cost of Living,” 
“goth Anniversary of the Founding of Chautau- 
qua,” “Education of the American Girl,” and 
“Church Expansion.” 

ok * * 
Readers say: 

Daytona, Fla.—I think the change to a week- 
ly issue of the magazine is very satisfactory. 

Cuyahoga Falls, O.—Your new magazine is 
fine and I trust valued. 

New Castle, Pa.—lI think it more conveni- 
ent and easier to read. 

ok ok * 

“A Reading Journey in Paris” which Mrs. 
Mabell S. C. Smith, assistant editor, contributed 
to “The Chautauquan,” 1912-13, has been revised 
and issued in handsome book form under the 
title “Twenty Centuries of Paris.” “The Inde- 
pendent” says: 

It is a long cry from the “Mudtown” of 
Carlyle to the Paris of today, but it was a very 
clever woman who did the trick, and we most 
cordially congratulate Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith 
on giving us such a vivid series of fascinating 
pictures of the great French capital. It was a 
stupendous undertaking for a woman, involving 
work of great patience, research and study, and 
on every page of her book she has shown most 
distinctly that it was a labor of love, or she 
could not have achieved such brilliant results. It 
is a pleasure to find a book of this kind so free 
from the usual conglomeration of dry-as-dust 
facts, for it is not a mere compilation of his- 
torical events nor is it a big fairy tale—but, from 
the very beginning there are indications of the 
evolution-of a magnificent drama in the world’s 
history. The climax comes in the Third Empire, 
when Baron Haussmann, the great “prefect of 
the Seine,” consummates his great scheme of 
transformation and transmutes the Paris of the 
past into the “City of Luxury,” as it is known 
and seen today. 
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Government Railroad Building in Alaska 


The United States Senate has passed a biil 
providing for the construction, acquisition and 
ownership by the government of a railroad sys- 
tem in Alaska. The President is clothed with 
full power to make purchases or contracts, to de- 
termine on the course of the system, etc., the 
total expenditure being limited to $35,000,000. 
The line, with feeders, must run from the in- 
terior to tidewater, and must not exceed 1,000 
miles in length. The vote on the bill was non- 
partisan and the majority for it was decisive 
46 to 16. 

Why should the government construct or 
lease and own and operate a railroad system in 
Alaska? The answer is that that distant and 
isolated territory cannot be properly developed 
and at the same time “conserved” by private 
enterprise. We have stopped exploitation there 
in the name of conservation and equal oppor- 
tunity, and if the territorial resources are to be 
utilized and developed, the government must 
furnish transportation. Private lines would not 
pay unless built as an adjunct to other inter- 
ests, and even then the credit of the government 
might be asked by private capital as a means of 
insuring a market for bonds. 

Several Secretaries of the Interior and other 
statesmen, including Presidents, have urged such 
legislation for Alaska. Even Mr. Taft favored 
it, in spite of his conservative views and his op- 
position to government ownership and operation. 
The case of Alaska, like that of the Panama 
Isthmus is peculiar; and theories yield to com- 
mon sense and necessity. We own and operate 
the Panama railroad, and no one has objected to 
this. In Alaska the great need is development of 
resources—coal mines, fisheries, agriculture. The 
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development of the resources under modern con- 
ditions will mean conservation in the true sense. 
It will, in the words of Secretary Lane, be one 
of the greatest things ever done for the West. 
Thousands of settlers will be attracted to Alaska, 
and they will find homes and opportunities there. 
Too long has Alaska been neglected. 

Moreover, the Alaskan railroad will be a 
much-needed object lesson in governmental ef- 
ficiency. The government has given a very 
creditable account of itself in Panama; it should 
give a good account of itself in Alaska as a rail 
road builder. The question of railroad national- 
ization is still largely, if not purely, academic, but 
even conservatives must wish to see what the 
government can do in the premises. 

7 


The Japanese Question Again 

According to Washington and Tokio dis- 
patches, the so-called Japanese question is again 
causing anxiety, if not apprehension. The Jap- 
anese ministry is being hard pressed by the op- 
position parties in parliament, some of which are 
honest and some merely desirous of exploiting a 
What these 
parties are asking, has the cabinet made in its 
negotiations with the United States, and what 
prospect is there for a settlement of the land 
question, as acutely raised by the California act 
of last year, in a way satisfactory to the Japan- 
ese, who resent discrimination and inequality of 
treatment? The cabinet is obliged to confess 
that no.progress has been made in months. In 
fact, its last note was ignored by our State De- 
partment. A deadlock has been reached, and 
further arguments and discussion along the oli 
lines can serve no useful purpose. Japan hints 
at other ways of settling the controversy, and a 


good political weapon. progress, 
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few foolish Jingoes think, or say they think, this 
means serious trouble—war scare, preparations, 
alarms, if not actual conflict. All this is non- 
sense. Japan has no thought of fighting us, bully- 
ing us or threatening us. She is in no position to 
think of war with any power of consequence. Of 
late she has been visited by a series ot cruel mis- 
fortunes—volcanic eruptions, scarcity, famine 
etc., and has nad to appeal for aid. Her burden 
of war indebtedness is still staggering, and busi- 
ness has been poor. But of course no misfortune 
or difficulty will prevent diplomatic and political 
agitation of the issue with the United States. A 
solution should be found, if possible. What so- 
lution is there? 

The first that suggests itself is a test case 
in our courts. Japan contends that the California 
land statute is contrary to her treaty with the 
United States—a contention which our govern- 
ment has repeatedly and deliberately disputed. 
The treaty does not give Japanese residents the 
right to acquire and own land for agricultural 
purposes. The omission was not accidental, and 
Japan knew it at the time. However, if Japan 
has confidence in her position, her first step 
should be an appeal to our federal courts, as to 
whose impartiality there can be no question. Yet 
this natural step Japan seems unwilling to take. 
Our government could only facilitate such a test 
case; it could hardly start one, especially if 
Japan objected for reasons satisfactory to herself. 

If the California act is within the treaty and 
therefore valid, Japan has no case at all, except 
that she is entirely free to broach the question of 
adopting a new treaty, one more favorable and 
generous to her, and excluding absolutely the 
possibility of discrimination against her subjects 
by any American state or community. And this 
is what Japan is understood to be seeking to bring 
about. She wants a new and better treaty. Our 
government is apparently disposed to encourage 
negotiations for a new treaty, and this is natural 
enough. It is a course which removes apprehen- 
sion and a source of friction; it places the mat- 
ter on a frank and diplomatic basis; it calls at- 
tention to fundamental principles. A nation can 
not be forced to adopt this or that treaty. It 
cannot be censured for declining to do this, that 
or the other thing in a proposed treaty. It is 
sovereign and, in addition, is entitled and bound 
to consult public sentiment. It cannot undertake 
to “deliver” anything which it knows the people 
will not permit it to contract for or guarantee. 


\ new treaty with Japan may be negotiated 
but the Senate would have to ratify it. The 
administration would have to convert the Senate 
to its view. This is a very unlikely and remote 
possibility. The Pacific states would be a unit 
against the treaty, and they would have the 
sympathy of the South. The North would be 
divided. Still, there is no other way out, and if 
a camnaien of agitation and education be neces 
sary, it cannot be begun too soon. The sober- 
minded must realize that Japan will not long sub- 
mit to an wnequal and discriminatory policy 
which wounds her national pride. China will 
support her, and so will India in a stand for 
equal treatment. At no distant day, then, the 
East and the West must thresh out and settle 
this question of land ownership, of immigration 
England, on account of her 
colonies, is as vitally interested in the problem as 


and of expansion. 


America is, perhaps even more vitally interested 
It is full of difficulty and embar- 
rassment, even if, as stated, the danger of a 
great war over it with Europe and America is 


than we are. 


too slight and theoretical to trouble this genera- 
tion. 
++ 


Four Lives and One Moral 


Lord Strathcona, Canadian high commis- 
sioner in England, and one of the great builders 
of empire, died recently at the age of 93. Ex-Sen- 
ator Shelby M. Cullom, of the Lincoln Memorial 
Commission, died at the age of 83, after a very 
brief illness. General Georges Picquart, the 
chief figure and real hero of the Dreyfus tragedy 
in France, died lately, at 60, as the result of in- 
juries suffered in an accident. Edwin Ginn, of 
Ginn and Company, died at the age of 74. 

Here are four closed earthly careers, each 
dissimilar to the others, but the moral of each is 
the same. Lord Strathcona was plain Donald 
Smith in his youth, a poor Scottish boy who had 
to seek cpportunity in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service. With little education, no social 
connections and no artificial advantages, he rose 
step by step first in the company’s service and 
then in that of Canada and of the empire. Ability, 
courage, patience, hard work, honesty, simplicity 
—by these the poor boy conquered and made 
himself wealthy, powerful, eminent, famous. The 
title which came to him added nothing to his fame 
as a railroad builder, legislator, statesman, com- 


missioner, philanthropist. But in an old country 
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like Great Britain the crowning glory of a plain, 
poor boy is a peerage, and even that Donald 
Smith achieved. He was never vain or proud of 
his title; he never lost his simplicity and his 
humanity. His advice to young men was always 
the same—Be true, be upright, do your duty 
bravely, use your opportunities fairly, and serve 
your fellow-men. 

Ex-Senator Cullom’s public career covered a 
period of 57 years. He linked the present, the era 
of radicalism in legislation, of arbitration treaties, 
of wireless and aeroplanes, with the great past, 
the past of Lincoln and the Civil War. He wasa 
prominent figure in national and international 
politics even prior to the war. He began modest- 
ly, as a citizen interested in local Illinois politics, 
and a modest office-holder. He ascended gradu- 
ally but steadily. He became speaker of the 
Illinois assembly, governor of the state, and fed- 
eral senator. He became an influential figure, 
one of a small and potent group of lawmakers 
and treaty-framers. But for the Lorimer scan- 
dal, in which he voted against public sentiment, 
he would not have been retired from the Senate, 
He was 
not a brilliant man, but his tact, sagacity, ex- 
perience and fidelity to public interests obtained 
for him prize after prize, honor after honor. 
And he died a poor man and a highly respected 
one. His autobiography makes interesting and 
inspiring reading. He had known many eminent 
men intimately and had been on a number of 
important bodies as well as in epoch-making 
events. 

General Picquart was a popular lieutenant- 
colonel of the French army when the Dreyfus 
case assumed its acute and explosive character. 
He discovered, in the course of his duties, that 


and would have died in the harness. 


the convicted and degraded captain, had been un- 
justly convicted, on testimony that consisted of 
forgeries and fabrications. He knew Dreyfus 
but slightly, and did not like him. Indeed, he 
was rather anti-Semitic in his general leanings. 
But he was a man of honor, of courage and of 
principle. He could not remain silent or indiffer- 
ent to a cruel injustice. He spoke; he told the 
truth; he risked everything that men value— 
place, military title, social prestige, chance of 
promotion, even liberty and life. He had to fight 
his superiors and his equals. He was ostracised 
end thrown into prison. His enemies were des- 
perate, and at one time he feared murder. But 
he never flinched and never hesitated. He became 


the quiet hero of the great drama. In the end, 
with the aid of other noble men, he forced a 
re-trial and a vindication of Dreyfus. His own 
vindication followed, and with it honor and glory. 
But when he began his fight, all the odds were 
against him, and every temptation was to go with 
the popular current. His was heroism of the 
rarest and sublimest kind. 

Edwin Ginn was a publisher for fifty years, 
the head of a respected educational house. But 
he never permitted business to monopolize his 
thought and energy. He was active in all move- 
ments that made for good will and social justice. 
He was liberal and generous. He promoted in- 
dustrial arbitration. He became a passionate ad- 
vocate of international peace and arbitration, and, 
although never a very rich man, as current no- 
tions go about riches, he established and endowed 
a Peace Foundation for the propaganda of that 
cause. He wrote well on the subject of war, 
militarism and peace, and enabled others to write. 
He appealed to fathers and mothers, particularly 
the latter, to train their boys for civic rather than 
military warfare. He objected to toy soldiers 
and toy arms in nurseries; he regarded that as 
the source of much perverted patriotism and 
perverted idealism. His death was keenly re- 
gretted by peace lovers all over the world, but his 
deeds will jive after him and the cause he had at 
heart will advance because of his beneficence. 

These four men have lived and died in honor 
and in virtue. Four “successful” men have left 
the youth of the period a legacy of noble ex- 
amples and worthy ideals. Romance, adventure, 
heroism, connection with historic events come 
only to the few, but success in the human, moral 
sense of the term is within the reach of all. 
Honesty, sympathy, justice, charity, industry, 
service, dignity and self-respect are virtues we 
can all cultivate, and they are virtues that con- 
duce to physical welfare, peace of mind and de- 
velopment of one’s better nature. We may be as 
modern as we please, but there are no substi- 
tutes for the old-fashioned virtues. In them is 
health, honor and inward joy. 


++ 


Comparisons based on a butter-scoring contest so 
aroused the citizens of Rome, S. C., that they have 
erected a dairy barn and milk room on the grounds of 
the local school, in order that the children may learn 
dairying as a regular part of their school work. Ac- 
commodations have been provided for five cows. Boys 
and girls of the seventh and eighth grades are study- 
ing the best methods of dairying under direction of an 
extension worker‘ from Clemson Agricultural College. 
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Lessons from Europe as to the Social Evil 

The new conscience, in dealing with the an- 
cient evil—to use the words of Miss Jane Ad- 
dams—has had no greater obstacle to overcome 
than the vague but strong feeling that the old 
world, and Europe in particular, has tried every- 
thing and found segregation of fallen women, 
with police regulation, examination and medical 
inspection, to be the least objectionable or leas: 
dangerous solution of the problem. Those in this 
country who urged suppression instead of segre- 
gation—which is a euphemism for the toleration 
of plague-spots in the hearts of our cities and 
towns—were told that they were advising futile 
and impossible policies that were prompted by 
good sentiment and complete ignorance. 

Abraham Flexner, a well-known student and 
writer, was commissioned by the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene to make an investigation of the social 
evil in Europe and to report on its status and its 
treatment by governments and public sentiment 
Mr. Flexner spent a year in Europe, visited 11 
countries, made careful inquiries and personal 
investigations, and has given his results in a 
bulky volume. John D. Rockefelier, Jr., writes 
an introduction to the volume. 

There is much in the report that is encourag- 
ing and reassuring. Its conclusions, briefly sum- 
marized are these—that segregation of vice i> 
everywhere a total and acknowledged failure, 
that it is being abandoned in favor of a policy of 
elimination ; that police regulation regulates noth- 
ing, while corrupting the police; that stringent 
legislation has stamped out the white slave traffic, 
as an organized affair; that new ideas and senti- 
ments, similar to those now working with us, are 
making their way in Europe, not only among men 
in authority, legal or moral, but among students 
and young men. The volume is full of quotable 
material, but space can be found for some short 
extracts only. First with regard to the new senti- 
ments just alluded to. 

“Though no quantitative evidence of im- 
proving morality can be given, various move- 
ments supply proof that opinion is undergoing a 
change which must in the end affect conduct. 
Custom once practically constrained the French 
student in the Latin quarter to swim with the 
current; now it has become possible to lead 4 
blameless life without incurring contempt for his 
idiosyncrasy ; an impassioned literature appealing 
to the German student has made its appearance. 
The woman’s movement will unquestionably de- 
stroy the passivity of German women in respect 
to masculine irregularities. The task of develop- 


Mr. Flexner writes: 


ing continence in nations habituated to indulg- 
ence is one of inexpressible difficulty ; but it may 
be fairly said that now, for the first time, it has 
been deliberately faced on the Continent by a 
small but earnest band of men and women bent 
upon the purification of life.” 

Dealing with the discredited policy of regu- 
lating vice, the author says: 

“This, then, is the final and weightiest ob- 
jection to regulation ; not that it fails as hygiene, 
not that it is contemptible as espionage, not that 
it is unnecessary as a political measure, but that it 
obstructs and confounds the proper attitude of 
society towards all social evils.” 

The statement in the report that the traffic 
in women has been destroyed is taken by some 
to mean that no such organized traffic has ever 
existed. The two statements are of course far 
from being identical. Exaggerations were per- 
haps indulged in as regards the extent of the 
traffic, but they did no harm. Even now there 
are procurers and white slavers, and in every 
city of importance the social evil has strong com 
mercial and political backing. The movement for 
suppression of the social evil, and especially of 
the centers of filth and poison known as the 
segregated districts, is not receiving the support 
it ought to have from the great organs of pub- 
licity. If the Flexner report stimulates their 
zeal and interest in the matter, and leads to a 
more general attack on the short-sighted and 
ignorant policy of segregation, which is still sup- 
posed to be “European,” the gain to morals, 
decency and health will be great indeed. Mean- 
time progressive civic bodies and medical asso- 
ciations will find valuable ammunition in the 
report in their campaign for legislation and hon- 
est administration. 


++ 


“Utility,” said Dr. Felix Shelling of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in an address before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Columbia University, “is the most 
insidious enemy there is of education. By utility I do 
not mean the broad idea of service and usefulness to 
others. I mean the so-called practical subjects—the 
purely commercial, the ones which it is said will fit 
youths for business or for their profession; the idea of 
utility which hurries the boys to business and profes- 
sional schools before they have grasped a vision of life 
and all it means and holds for them. This is what I 
mean by utility. Utility destroys the very ideal for 
which our universities exist today.” Dr. Shelling was 
careful to point out that he did not aim his criticism at 
science, which, if taught on liberal lines, had the broad 
ening inflvence of the humanities. “The technical 
schools,” Dr. Shelling said, “are the pride of our covn- 
try, ard they need bow to none. Bvt they cannot fill 
the place of a liberal education. The professional 
man, unless he has had the liberalizing influence of the 
study of humanities as a foundation, becomes a mere 
pettifogging lawyer or a narrow-visioned divine.” 
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while when they see almost no one 
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next generation will see a change in this 


regard for we must remember that mod 


em library methods are not much be- 


yond the quarter century mark In 


towns and schools not accustomed ti 
these helps it is not to be wondered at 
when people regard them as mysteries 
those who have 


to be solved only by 


produced them. But as our public 

braries become more numerous and peo- 
ple are taught the value of. technical 
helps, our girls and boys will not get 
through the public schools and colleges 


book 


If one could have 
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brary point of view. 
something of library training before go- 
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The soth Street Branch of the New York Pubiic Library 


HOW TO USE A LIBRARY* 


Mary E. Downey 
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At 2:45 p. m. 


The An 


floor. You notice we use the ribbon ar- 
rangement in this library taking the 
third shelf from the top for fiction. If 
we were to take a ribbon or string and 
run it along this third shelf in all the 
Stacks we would strike all the fiction 
When we come to the problems, I will 
give each of you an author or an author 
and title and ask you to come back to 
the shelves and get the book. 

Let us now take up the classed books 
The sheet in your hands gives their ar- 
rangement. You see 
is arranged: it is learn 
ing the alphabet The books are 
arranged like arithmetic, counting, 1, 2, 
3 or 100, 200, 300. Do you see this book 
which I hold in my hand? 
the Dewey Decimal 
would like you to notice this page which 
contains the ten 
Works, 1 Religion, 3 
Sociology, 4 Philology, 5 Natural Sci 
ence, 6 Useful Arts, 7 Fine Arts, 8 Lit- 
erature, 9 History All 
be divided into these ten 


how the fiction 
as simple as 


a, b,c 


It is called 
Classification I 
classes O General 
Philosophy, 2 


literature may 


classes. Every 
book that comes into the library goes 
into one of them. The sheet which you 
hold in your hands contains these classes 
each divided into nine more, making the 
But I shall not carry you 


Every figure means something 


100 divisions. 
further. 
to the person who knows—thus: 973 

9 history, 7 North America, 3 United 
States—History of the United States 
You see it is like playing a game. I 
should like you to notice that History 
Travel and Biography. Do 
you see how they are related? Biogra- 
phy is the history of an individual or 


includes 


The Chautauquan 


group of people in a country, history is 
the life of all the people of 
collectively, travel is 


see as you go about a country 


a country 
while what you 

The classification goes on dividing and 
dividing. If you were to have a great 
book 


subject, the table of contents or chap- 


with one of these classes as its 
ters might well have these divisions as 
their headings, in other words the book 
might be analyzed under these headings. 

[f you will learn these ten classes and 
then if you only would learn the 100 
divisions, so they will be familiar to 
could intelli- 
gently in almost any library 

Now let us look at the books on the 
shelves. Do you see the 


you, you help yourself 


numbers on 
the backs of the books? We 
the upper left hand corner of the stack 


Start at 


with the zeros and follow along eac/i 
shelf from left to right, till we come to 
100 then go from one number to another 
to 200 and so on through the goos. Do 
not forget to skip the third shelf each 
time, which you remember is fiction. 
Again these numbers on the backs of 
the books are the same as the numbers 
on the left hand corner of the cards 
in the catalogue, to which we shall go 
presently. Later you will be given an 
author and title, or a subject to look 
up in the catalogue from which you are 
the number of the book which 


you will find in its place on the shelf. 


to get 


You ndtice again how it is like playing 
a game. 

Come now to the card catalogue 
This book is called a dictionary cata- 
logue because it is arranged alphabeti- 





At 3:05 p. m. 


erican History Section in a New York Library Branch Frequented by Immigrant Childre: 


cally like a dictionary, under author, 
title, and subject You notice these 
labels A to Z on the outside of the 


drawers. I presume every dictionary 
was first made on cards then printed in 
sheet form, making the book to which 
That is just what 
we would do if we wanted this cata- 
logue put into sheet form—send these 
cards to the printer to be set up in type 
one after the other till it would finally 
come out 


you are accustomed 


a book on sheets instead of 
Why don’t we have it so? Be 
cause new books are constantly coming 
to the library which would make the 
catalogue out of date before we 
could have it printed. In this form we 
can keep it up to date all the time. Now 
that you understand it you will never 
again feel afraid of a book in this form 
this cata- 
logue is arranged alphabetically by aw 
thor, title and subject. All books have 
author cards, some have title cards and 
many have subject cards. To illustrate, 
first take titles. Many people read fic 
tion only to be entertained. They care 
nothing about authors except sometimes 
to ask for another book by the same 
author as one they have just read and 
liked. They ask, “Is ‘Lovey Mary’ in? 
“Is ‘The Crisis’ in?” and in a very large 
proportion of times could not tell the 


cards. 


even 


I said a moment ago that 


author if asked. Let us try it. Am 
swer quickly. Who whote “Lovey 
Mary?” Who wrote “The Crisis” 


You see how one is just as likely to 
respond to “Lovey Mary” with Mrs 
Wiggs or Kate Douglas Wiggin as the 
real author, while 


Alice Hegan Rice, 
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the answer to “The Crisis” is as often 
“Richard Carvel” as Winston Churchill. 
For such readers, only the title is neces- 
sary, though the book is also always 
entered under the author. So for fic- 
tion we have title cards and also for 
other books likely to be called for by 
title rather than by author. 

Another class of readers, as scholars 
and specialists, know books by authors. 
They know the experts working along 
certain lines and all the best books on 
the subject, e. g., 
know the best writers on botany, phys- 
Your 
botany teacher recently asked us to get 
f books she said 
was written by the finest expert in that 
subject 
history came from 
to teach his subject at the teachers’ in- 


your science teachers 


ies, chemistry, or astronomy. 


acertain set « which 


The professor of United States 


the State University 


stitute. He wrote the county super 
intendent ot schools, asking what the 
public library had in United States 
history. “Have they Channing, Fiske, 
Hart, etc.?” He knew his subjects and 
wanted books by authorities to which 
he might refer the teachers. It hap- 


pened that the library was supplied with 
all the authors he wanted. If not we 
might United States his 
tories by floor to 
ceiling and still he would have had lit 
tle use for the library. We might go 
on with experts in various lines such 
as the electrician or engineer who wants 


have piled 


other authors from 
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A Traveling Library 


books by special authors whom he knows 
to be good, So you see how necessary 
it is to have all the books entered un- 
der authors 

third class of people want 
books on certain subjects, sometimes all 
the material the library has on a given 


subject 


Then a 


For instance, take the teacher 





Blind Boy Scouts Investigating the New York Public Library Building at Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street 


in a Machine Shop 


who comes in in the early spring want- 
She 


asks for bird books, well illustrated, in 
She looks 


ing to interest her pupils in birds 


good type and simple words. 


in the catalogue under “Birds” and 
notes on a slip the call numbers on the 
upper left hand corner of the cards. 
You remember these numbers to which 
we referred on the backs of the books 
Then she goes to the shelves, looks 
over the books and selects what she 
wants. This is just what the library 


attendants do when people ask for ma- 
terial on subjects. In your second prob- 


lem you will be author, title 


to find in the 
catalogue, then take the number on the 
upper 


given an 
or subject which you are 
left hand corner of the card and 
go to the shelves to which 
back 


You will then bring the book to me. 


find the book 


will have the same number on the 


Now let us go into the reference 


room. The general reference books are 
arranged on the shelves under subjects, 
just as the books. 


rangement hag already been explained 


classed which ar- 
The periodical files are arranged alpha- 
hetically under the name of the maga- 
zine, then numerically by volumes. Here 
on the table you see the periodical in- 
( Abridged) Read- 
er’s Guide to date. In we have 
the periodicals all catalogued under sub- 
ject in book form 
on cards like 


dexes, Poole’s and 


them 


We might have it 


the catalogue you have 
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just seen, but has been 


printed in a book in sheet form so that 


fortunately it 


any library may buy it and not have to 
work it out for itself as in the case of 
Now you 
want to find what the periodicals con 


the book catalogue suppose 


tain on a given subject. First we go 


(Abridged) and look 
for our subject just as you would in an 


to Poole’s Index 


encyclopedia or for a word in a diction 
ary. Then we read the title and author 
after which we see some numbers, first 
the volume number and second the page 
Reader's also month and 


Guide gives 


year. If we want to find everything 
the periodicals contain on one subject 
we may go through the various vol- 
umes of the unabridged Poole or, if we 
do not have them, the abridged, which 
from the time 


indexes its periodicals 


THE ALBERT G. DOW 
FREE LIBRARY 


Ida B. Cole’ 


HAT 


which are 


would some of the towns 


longing for a_ publi 


library think of having one of 3,000 vol 


umes, housed in a fine old mansion, with 


most artistic mterior decorations, read 


ing room and magazines, collections for 


nature study and auditorium — seatins 


ninety people and a salaried librariat 


opened without a penny of expense to 


the townspeople and with no strings at 
tached, but absolutely free? 


It sounds too good to be true, but 


that is just what has happened to Rar 


dolph, a pretty little place of about 
1200 inhabitants in the State of New 
York 

Of course it was a Chautauquan who 
did it, for Mr. Albert G. Dow, who has 
opened this library, was president of 
the Randolph C. L. S. C. in 1890-91 
and likes to recount the helpful and 
good influences of that circle. Mrs 
Dow is an even more enthusiastic 
Chautauquan 

The Albert G. Dow Free Library, as 
it is named, is houSed in a fine aristo 
cratic-looking old mansion which Mr 


for Library on a 
His 


was to make it homelike and he has suc 


Dow purchased the 


beautiful residence street idea 
ceeded. 

The interior is perfect in every de- 
tail. It is the most artistic library in 


Field Secretary 


The Chautauquan 


they began publication down to 1899, 
then we follow the five year suppl 
ments to Poole or Reader's Guide, 
then use the current numbers of the 


latter bringing it down to the present 
month, for even the last month’s period- 
icals on the reading tables are indexed. 
The names of 

the indexes as 
Outlook, Rev. of 
Scrib., 


magazines are abbreviat- 
ed in Cent., 


Out., 


Century, 
Rev., Review of 
Reviews, Scribners, etc. In 


case you do know an abbreviation 
look on the 


volume where the 


not 


page in the front of tne 


names of all the 
magazines are given with their abbrevia 
tions. For your third problem you will 
be given a subject which you are to find 
in the indexes. Make note of the name 
of the 


which 


magazine, volume and page to 


you are referred, go to the 


shelves, take down the 


volume, turn to 

the page and bring it to me 
Now for the problems: First I shay 
give you an author, or an author ang 
title of fiction and ask you to go to the 


shelves (not to the 


catalogue) and 
bring me the book. Second, I shall giye 
you a subject, author, or title and ask 
you to find it in the catalogue, take the 
call number, go to the shelves and bring 


me the book. Third, I shall give you 4 


subject and ask you to find it in the 
periodical indexes. Note the names of 
the magazines, volumes and pages, gn 


to the shelves, take down the volumes 
turn to the pages and bring them to me 

Finally, as you finish you may go and 
I will ask you to bring other pupils ip 
how to use the library 


and show them 





rhe Albert G. Dow 
terior | have seen in any small town 
The woodwork, the wall-paper, even 
the great brass hooks on the coat rack 
are all parts of a harmonious furnish- 
ing scheme The lighting is ideal both 
as to means and effect. The lower 
floor contains a reading room with a 


large number of current magazines, the 
office and the library proper 

The auditorium on the upper floor is 
seating capacity of 


a gem. It has a 


ninety and may be used for lectures 
provided no admission is charged. The 
auditorium has a fine Victrola with 
dozens of excellent records so that a 


musical program is always available 
The I'ttle 


auditorium great 


distinctive feature of this 


is its lighting. Eight 





Free Library, 





Randolph, New York 


e‘ectroliers, or more properly speaking, 


great brass censers are 


the 
Tungsten bulb, hidden 


suspended from 


ceiling. Each one contains a bg 


from view, but 


its rays reflected from the creamy ceil 


ng fill the room with a soft, radiantly 
pleasant light. The library boasts of 
3,000 volumes and additions are made 


The shelves contam 
bor ks, 


erature, everything. down to 


from time to time. 


the best reference standard lit- 
recent fic- 
tion, which for a time, is placed on the 
seven-day shelf. The only fee charged 
by the Library is for these very-latest- 
of-the-late-books, for 
day is asked and that only until they 
are taken from the seven-day shelf and 


Not even 


which a cent 4 


placed in the library proper 
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Any inhabitant or 
No deposit is 


g card is required, 
yisitor may take books. 


asked. The only necessity is to re- 
turn the books. 
Visitors in the town and transients 


stopping at the hotels have taken books 
and Mr. Dow says he has never lost a 
yolume. 

Mr. Dow is a student of nature and 
has placed three fine collections in the 
Library, 
tion of 
logical specimens, while great cases on 


one a most complete collec- 


birds’ eggs, another of geo 
the walls of the auditorium are filled 
with finely mounted the 
wild flowers of New York State 

The L*brary 


the children whose interests are careful 


specimens of 
is a favorite place with 
ly considered. Such an atmosphere of 


beauty homelik¢ 
environment must exert a very deep in 


and such an artistic, 


fluence on these young people, an influ 


ence which, coupled with a love of 


hooks means much in the days of char 
acter building 
Mr. Dow is putting time, money and 


heart into this library. He is especiall 


interested in the children, feeling that 
the mental life of the child should be as 
carefully nourished as its body. He 
looks upon the C. L. S. C. and its 


definite plan of reading as one of th: 
best means of 
life of a community and Chautauquans 


fostering the intellectual! 


always find a hearty welcome. 


Highways Club 
The suggestions of the following pro 


gram the 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 


are based on current events 

of this number 

1 Historical Sketch “The United 
States of America and Alaska.” 

2 Review of “Our Political and Com 
mercial Relations with Japan.” 


3 Biographical Anecdotes of the four 


subjects of “Four Lives and One 
Moral.” 
4 Roll ‘all “What we can do to for 


ward the Peace Movement.” 
Book Review. Abraham 
“Prostitution in Europe 


Flexner’s 


we 


Gettysburg, Pa., has a parent-teach- 
where one-half the 
To control cigar- 


tts’ association, 


Members are men 
ttte smoking and to censor moving-pic- 
ture shows are the two objects of a 
(-operative plan formed by the Parent- 
Teacher Circle and the Civic Club in 


Lock Haven, Pa. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the 


(i. Be 


Chautauqua 
S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental 


ircle 
subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


Scientific 
European 


Literary and 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 467-470 inclusive. 





Public 


Carnegie 


Library, 


C. L. S. C. readers are always inte: 


ested in the local library. Their first 


interest is of course connected with the 


home reading couise work. That does 
not limit their activities, however. One 
way in which a community in which 
there is a foreign population may « 
helped through the library is by the 
placing on open shelves of books in 
different languages—a group of simple 
books in Polish, or Greek, or Hun 


garian, or Italian—which may prove of 
advantage to fo:eigners who like to 
read but who are not yet sufficiently 


familiar with English to enjoy read'ng 
This work is such as 
itself to 
and the assurance of giving community 


our tongue any 


circle may lend with interest 
help. 
*~* * 

The town of Rouseville, Pennsylvania, 
has only about 900 inhabitants but it 
has a vigorous Chautauqua circle, the 
Outlook fifth 
year’s work. Nine members graduated 
last 
of one, all 


which is beginning its 
summer, and, with the exception 
the old members are con- 
the reading in this Classical 
Two circles have been organized 


tinuing 
Year. 
by members who moved to other towns. 





Huntington, 


West Virginia 
The 
library in Rouseville 


of benefit to the 


in turn the community is 


Outlook Circle is starting a small 
In this way it is 
whole community, and 


becoming in 


terested in Chautauqua wo:k \ re 
cent visit from Mrs. Ida B. Cole, C. L 
S. C. Field >ecretary, was made note- 
worthy by a dinner at which toasts 


were responded Later in 


the 


to cleve rly 


the evening whole company ad 


journed to the Methodist Church where 


Mrs. Cole gave a lecture to a large and 


which included 
selles Lettres Club, the 
Athene Club, and the Improvement Club 
of Oil City, Pennsylvania, and the Oil 
City Circle, C. L. S. ( 

** * 


appreciative audience 


members of the 


There is a fine interest in Chautauqua 
New York. A 
who reading 


dozen 
to- 
a group which 


work in Falconer, 


or more ladies are 
gather in the afternoon; 
meets every other Tuesday evening; and 
still another, the S. H All 
groups consider themselves as members 
This circle took the 


first steps toward the establishment of 


Gs. these 


of one big circle 
a Public Library and it is to be hoped 


the Library will be in operation in the 
very near future. 
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THE 


TEMPLE OF 


The Greeks are a peculiarly gifted people, 
ruins show them striving and stumbling, test 


merely for the asking. These 


ing and trying. even as we, to win the goal 
Forced to decide at least as to ground plan, they chose 


almost everything 


a very long one, and then wavered as to size 
them, as to the shape of capitals and the material to be used 


HERA, AT 


OLYMPIA 


yet perfection was not theirs 
Here they seem uncertain about 


of columns and how to build 
Rough stone 


for columns, probably stucco-covered, stone again part way up the wails, 


then sun dried brick, capped with a wooden roof! 


A plain affair, far enough 


removed from the perfect symmetry and marble splendor of the later day. 


The Greeks built but one Parthenon 


A NEGLECTED MASTERPIECE 


Nestled away in a quiet valley in 


Elis lies the great fair ground of 
Olympia. No one knows how long 
ago the games began. [or centuries 
before our era men had come here 


once in four years to celebrate them, 
until finally a city could win no 
prouder honor than to have a citizen 
come home Olympic Victor. The 
greatest poets hymned his praise, 
and the whole city went out to wel- 
come him, and offer him every hon- 


| or Within the sacred enclosure 
stately temples arose, and monu 
ments unnumbered Sooks were 


| ished, but perched upon a 


written to guide the visitor, much as 
we write guide-books now 
Most of the treasures have van 


hill is a 


ittle museum provided by the gener- 


| osity of a modern Greek, to house the 


fragments found in the valley below 


By far the best known of these is 
the Hermes of Praxiteles, all but 
perfectly preserved. Once it stood 
just inside the entrance of Hera’s 
Temple, to the right where, in our 
picture, we see the little girl. Mud 


walls crumbled and made a soft bed 
whereon the statue fell, uninjured, 
to sleep and wait for us. Now he 
stands in the museum, instinct with 


life, as almost no other piece of mar 
ble has ever been, a masterpiece in 
truth, and the only one that has 
come straight down to us from the 


hand of one 
olden time 
enough for 
Elis. It is 


of the great ones of the 
It alone is quite reason 
a pilgrimage to far-off 
a priceless treasure. 


Yet apparently the artist himself 
did not set much store by it. He has 
told us more or less about other 
works of his, but nothing about this 
Nor did the critics of that day give 
it much attention Have tastes 
changed? Are we wrong in valuing 
it so highly? By no means. It is 
all that we think it is, yet probably 
could we see what has been lost, w 
too would give scant attention, 
held by the greater beauty of the 
rest 

When Pausanius wrote his guide 
book and told of the glories of 


| 
Olympia, this is what he has to say 


abovt the Hermes “There is also 
a statue of Hermes with the infant 
Dionysus, by Praxiteles.” Orly th’s, 


in all the pages of the Past! 

What more illuminating comment 
could there be on the richness of 
their heritage! The Greeks 
could afford to neglect the Hermes 


artistic 
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Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 9 
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Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 
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Aug. 16 
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sail 
Sept. 1 

Due in New York 








Other sailings from 
Boston: 

June 20 To connect 
with party at Edis- 
burgh 

June 27 To connect 
with party at Strat- 
ford 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautaugua European Tour for 1914 
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AsrronoMY: A Poputar Hanppoox. By 
Harold Jacoby. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50 net. 

In this new book of Professor Jacoby, 

Ruthford Professor of Astronomy in 
Columbia University, one finds that 
grt of lively and clear presentation of 
his subject which is the mark of really 

writing and which makes, of 
course, really good reading. The novel 
arrangement of the matter helps to give 
it these qualities. The more difficult 
mathematical problems are put into an 
appendix of about fifty pages and the 
way through the book is thus swept 
dear of much that is formidable to the 
average reader. 

The book, however, is in no sense a 
primer. It is a popular handbook on 
astronomy and deals with practically 
every phase of its subject in more or 
jess detail; but it does this in a way 
perhaps as smooth and as interesting 
as is possible in dealing with so vast a 
subject and one which, on its scientific 
side, is wholly mathematical 
The first chapter is a delightfully 
swift, crisp outline of the facts of the 


miverse in general and the science 
which deals with them—Astronomy. 
This is followed by chapters on the 


heavens and the stars which are simple 
and practical. Three others which the 
general reader will no doubt be inter- 
ested in are those on “Time,” “The Sun- 
dial,” and “The Calendar.” The chap- 
ters on “Moonshine,” “Sunshine,” and 
“Starshine” are not only informing in 
apleasant way, but also give a new in- 
terest to the matter of our various sorts 
of illumination, These and many others 
show that they were written by a teach- 
et who knows how to impart knowi- 
edge and create an interest in his sub- 
ject even where there are technicalities 
to be mastered. The book will prove 
valuable to the general reader who 








ect | 
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fares to know more about its subject 
and the youth is lucky into whose hands 
it is placed as a guide to study. It has 
many plates and drawings which serve 
to illuminate the text and enliven the 
pages. 

Martha Evans Martin. 


Work anv Lirr. By Ira Woods How- 
erth, New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Co. $1.30 net. 

Without using the technical vocabulary 

of Socialism, this book sketches a pro- 
fram for the readjustment of society 
from the competitive to the co-operative 
system. Prof. Howerth declares in the 
preface that while he has no illusions in 
fegard to a mushroom millennium, he 
does see, and clearly, that our present 

industrial system presents the chief im- 

mediate obstacle to general advancement 

toward a higher social life, and that the 
profit ideal must be eclipsed by the life 
ideal. 

Especially attractive to readers new 
to the subject is the avoidance of trite 
phrases and, as far as possible, the 
technical terms of classical political 
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economy and socialism in the two bril- 
liant chapters on “Wealth and Welfare” 
and “Competition, Natural and Indus- 
trial.” In the former, Prof. Howerth 
effectually disposes of the supposition 
that economic reasoning is broad 
enough to include all the data neces- 
sary for the question, “What is the cor- 
rect form of society?” 

In the chapter on competition the at- 
tack is on the argument for unrestrict- 
ed rivalry in industry by analogy with 
the supposed meaning of the Darwinian 
“survival of the fittest.” Prof. How- 
erth declares that co-operation is no 
less a law of nature than is the strug- 
gle for existence, and moreover, that 
it is progressively the law of the higher 
forms of life, while the unmitigated 
ferocity of the struggle for existence 
is confined, in the plant and animal 
world, to the lower orders of life. 
Again, competition under the modein 
forced-flash methods of business does 
not even mean lower prices for the con- 
sumer. 

The last three chapters of the book 
are devoted to showing how the ideal 
of the co-operative commonwealth, the 
higher patriotism, or in other words, 
internationalism, and the religious in- 
stinct, are already available as aids to 
the solution of the burning question of 
the day—the abuses of the industrial or- 
der. 

L. P. Chamberlayne. 


Marcuinc Manwarp. By Frank Or- 
man Beck. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. 75 cents net. 


Of books on childhood there is no end. 
Mr. Beck devotes his study to the boy 
whom he believes worthy of closest at- 
tention and care. The method must fol- 
low the boy’s natural development, he 
says. Before the sixth milestone the 
foundation of physical activity is laid; 
between the sixth and the tenth the men- 
tal-moral sub-structure is built; at fif- 
teen comes the time of change with the 
foreshadowing of manhood. Play as a 
developing agency, the duty of the father 
as guide and comrade, religious educa- 
tion, the entrance into the world of 
work and the mission of the church 
toward boys are discussed with wisdom 
and geniality. 


Apove THE SHAME OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
By Gertrude Capen Whitney. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Company. 
$1.50 net. 

The writer advocates a most intensely 
practical demonstration of the “Christ 
principle” in all affairs of life, not 
simply faith in the Divine Powers as 
commonly advocated, but she advances 
the theory that the indwelling Christ 
is a protective influence which in care 
of the heroine, was a mysterious force 
felt by all who sought to do her harm, 
and miraculously saved her from some 
very tragic experiences. The book is 
rather handsomely bound and has ar- 
tistic page decorations. 
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A TRILOGY 


Upon a Theme 
Vital to the 


HUMAN RACE 


THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 








MARRIAGE 

THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE HOME 

THE TRUE THOUGHT OF 
THE CHILD 


By JOHN MILTON SCOTT 


Price, 1c per copy, or the three for 36c 


In this day and age, in which there 
is so much discussion, dissension and 
shadow thrown upon so important a 
subject as that of marriage and the 
home, this is a timely and worthy 
roup of booklets. In them the author 
Peautifully portrays the purpose, the 
truth and the sanctity of true mar- 
riage, the home and the child 


Of the first The Christian Work and 
Evangelist says: 


“We wish such a little book could be 
put into the hands of every couple 
about to found a home. It is one of 
the most thoughtful statements on the 
subject that has recently appeared and 
sets marriage in such a true and fine 
light as a beautiful opportunity to 
render an inestimable service to hu- 
manity that it can not help but im- 
press every reader.” 


The other two are only just from the 
press. 





The Nunc Licet Press 


920 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











“Let Everybody Sing” 


SONGS OF PRAISE 


HIS ts but one of the many rousing 

songs in this new collection of ex- 
traordinary Sunday School songs, Get 
SONGS OP PRAISE and your Sunday 
School singing will wake up. There is life and 
ae in its music; some of the most beautiful 
and stirring songs you ever heard! Then, too, we 
publish a compicte Orchestration to the book, 
written by an artist in that line—a practical orches- 
tration that will attract and enthuse good players. 

Price, 30 cents; sample copy on approval. Spect- 
men pages free. For further particulars, address 


Fillmore Music House | Sincinnatt, onto 
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THOUGHT WORK STUDY 
Why PREPARATION Success 
Not Be Requires 
Prepared? SUCCESS Effort 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Courses have been the pathway of many to success. 
Courses are offered in the following lines: 


LAW. A systematic yet simple course BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Cov 
of legal study for the business man ering principles—methods—practice 
Also prepares for bar examinations Consists of texts, lectures, talks, 
and leads to L.L.B. degree 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE. A prac 
tical systematic course preparing for 
both industrial and railway traffx 


service, note book work, examinations 
problems 


BUSINESS ENGLISH More than 
work grammar—more than rhetoric A 
BOOKKEEPING. Both elementary, course in Business Writing 
for the beginner, and advanced, 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING. Teaching 


preparatory to accountancy, courses 
methods of convincing and of effect 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY. Both pre “ 
paring for effective business and for ive presentation of ideas and argu 
the Certified Publix Accountants’ ments Includes principles of public 
examinations. speaking 


Writ | Today for Full Information concerning any of these courses 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 649, CHICAGO 











Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entertaining,”” Compiled by Pau! Pierce, 
Editor, “The National Food Magazine” 


These books are bound in durable board covers and following is a partial list of contents: 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS—Dinner given for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. How to send the Invitation—How to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu--More Elaborate Menu 

A full Course Dinner—The Ease of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Luncheon—More Elaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic, 
Holiday, and Special Occasions. “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
Place Cards, Table Stories, Toasts, Table Decorations. Helps Over Hard Places 

Hints to the Hostess—Don't for the Table—The Emergency Mistress—Passing the 
Loving Cup. 


SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, Dutch and Bohemian Suppers—Enter- 
taining in the odern Apartment—Suppers for Special Occasions—Miscellaneous 
Suppers 


BREAKFASTS AND TEAS—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—.Bon-Voyage Breakfasts—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts. 
The Modern Five O'clock Tea—Scotch Teas—-Japanese Teas—Valentine Teas-—-Mis- 
cellaneous Parties. 


PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patriotic, Holiday 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Parties—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Parties. Unique Ideas for Teas. 


The Hostess who possesses the “National Food Magazine” and these 
books need never want for ideas. The instructions are so unique and 
original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting. They are 
alike helpful to the experienced hostess and the novice, and are valuable 
to the invited guests as to the hostess. 

HOW TO GET THE BOOKS. The books will be sent, post paid, for so cts. each, or 
we will send to any address, Post Paid, the complete set of four volumes and will 
enter your name as a subscriber to “National Food Magazine” for one year for $3.0 


We will send any one of the books and “Naticnal Food Magazine” for one 
year for $1.75 


National Food Magazine $1.50 a Year; Canadian $1.75 a Year; Foreign $2.00 a Year 
tsc a Copy. Send for Sample 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 45 W. 34th Street, New York 








Art in Urbana, Illinois 
Two new museums have been recently 
opened in Lincoln Hall, University g 
Illinois, Urbana, a Museum of Classigg 
Archaeology and Art and a Museum 9 





European Culture. 

The Museum of Classical Archaeoly 
gy and Art contains a number of casts 
on ancient sculpture, including a variety 
of statues in the round and a large m& 
lection of portions of the Partheng 
frieze. There are also a number gf 
models of the smaller works of Greg 
art and private life and a large modd 
of the Athenian Acropolis. Over 1m 
mounted photographs of works of an 
architectural important 
sites in Italy and Greece are used for 
temporary exhibits and supplement th 
other collections. 


remains and 


Another interesting 
exhibit is of original objects, chiefly 
pottery, from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund 

In the Museum of European Culture 
are casts of Romanesque, Gothic ané 
Renaissance Art, models of early wee 
pons and armor, facsimiles of minia 
tures and types of writing from mediae 
val manuscripts, reproductions of runic 
inscriptions, of early ivory carving, of 
mediaeval seals, and of musical instre 
ments. There are also copies of the 


works of the chief sculptors and excel 
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lent reproductions in color of painting 
of Italian Art of the Renaissance. It 
is expected that a number of additions 
will be made to the collections during 
the coming fall and winter. 

These museums are open to the pub 
lic of Urbana and vicinity on Mondays 
Wednesdays and Fridays from three t 
five p. m. during the academic year. 


The collection of manuscripts and le 
ters of Robert Louis Stevenson owned 
by the late Harry Elkins Widener of 
Philadelphia, a victim of the Titan 
disaster, will be presented to Harvard 
University upon the completion of the 
Widener Memorial Library 

Added to the collection, which is said 
to be the finest in ex‘stence, are fifty 
seven letters written by Stevenson ® 
Sir Sidrey Colvin, and“purchased afte 
the death of Mr. Widener by his grané 
father, P. A. B. Widener. Twelve a 
the letters were written on Stevenson’ 
voyages in the Pacific, between July, 
1888, and October, 1800, and forty-five, 
the “Vailima Letters,” while he lived 
in Samoa, between November, 18% 
and November, 1894. Many of them 
range from 2,000 to 7,000 words @ 
leneth, and, taken together, furnish 4 
full and continuovs record of the at 
thor’s doings and feel'ngs during ithe 
last seven years of his life. 
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At the annual reception of the Foun- 
ders and Friends of the Straight Edge 
Settlement, held on January 27 in Earl 
Hall, Columbia University, Chautauqua 
was represented in the line of hostesses 
by Mrs. Mabell S. C. Smith, Assistant 
fditor of The Chautauquan. 
x * * 

When winter visitors begin to arrive 
in St. things get 
lively. A new group named the Meddie 
0, Hamilton C. L. S. C. Circle was 
darted in January with Mrs. Frank 
Beard, a constant visitor and speaker 
at Chautauqua, 
dent. 


Petersburg, Florida, 


New York, as its presi- 


** * 

President King of 
nounced that a new art building to cost 
$125,000 is guaranteed for Oberlin Col- 


lege. 


Oberlin has an 


*_* * 
Montclair, New 
home of Edward 
opened an Art 


the 
has 


Jersey, formerly 


Howard Griggs, 
Museum. 

** * 

Milton Fairchild, who illustrated at 
Chautauqua, New York, in 1909, his 
method of teaching morals by pictures, 
has been collaborator in 
Moral instrvction for the United States 
Bureau of 


made special 


Education, 

** 
The University Preachers for Janu- 
aty at the University of Chicago include 
Bishop F. J. McConnell, of 
and Bishop Thomas F 
nessee. For February Dr. 
Merrill, of the Brick 
Church, New York, one of 
mons was given in part in a recent num- 
ber of The Chautauquan, Rev. E. L 
Powell, of Kentucky, 
Rev. C. E New 
City, will be the preachers 


Colorado, 
Ten- 
William P: 
Presbyterian 


Gailor, of 


whose ser- 


Louisville, and 


Jefferson, of York 


The following 
“George Washington” 
Filipino mess attendant on the 
Dakota. He is now a 
ing to the new school regulations of 
the Secretary of the Navy 
Georg Wassingham was sore because 
Ammerical persons is not free. He sale 
to England on North Dakota ship and 
Say to king, “I ixpress declaracion of 
indypendens for Ammerical persons.” 

Ng say nothing doin and Mr. Was- 
singham tell admiral Dewey to shoot 
turret guns. Bime-by, king say he will 
fot rule Americal persons again. “Let 
George do it,” say king, and Ammerical 
persons is free. 


composition on 
was written by 
North 


student accord 
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Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge 50 cents; 

10 a cent discount on six insertions 
¢ per cent on twelve insertions. 











* 
TRAVEL 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR TO EUROPE, $385 in- 
cluding all 
France, 
many, 

booklet. 


expenses. Visitin 
Belgium, Holland, The Rhine, Ger- 
Switzerland, and Italy. Write for 
Ideal Tours, Findlay, Ohio. 


WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18, get Govern- 

ment Jobs. $5 to $150 month. Parcel 
Post and Income Tax mean hundreds of post- 
office, railway mail and internal revenue ap- 
pointments. Write immediately for free list 
of positions now available. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B-68, Rochester, N. Y 


WANTED—We will pay cash for the follow- 
ing numbers of “The Chautauquan: " Nov., 
Dec., ‘80; Jan., "81; July, "82; April, ‘93; 
Sept., Oct., "98; Jan., Feb., Mar., Nov., 1900; 
Apr., Oct., ‘ot; Nov., ‘o2; Aug., ‘og; Jan, 
‘06; , Feb., '07; Aug., Oct., ’o8 For these 
numbers in good condition we will pay 15 
cents per copy. Send by mail as “printed 
matter,” 2 cents per copy, and we will re 
fund postage. We cannot pay ordina.y ex- 
press charges. Address “Chautivquan,” 
Chautauqua, N. Y 


England, 





CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED—We 
will pay 25 cents each and postage for good 
second-hand copies of the following Chautau- 
qua books: WHochdoerfer’s “German Liter- 
ature ;” Lavell’s “Italian Cities; Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century ;” 
Joy's “Men and Cities of Italy; Lawson's 

‘Ideals in Greek Literature.” Send postpaid, 
thickly wrapped, with bill, to Chautauqua 
Press, Chautauqua, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN TO REMEMBER important 
through “Facts in Jingles” =f 


facts 
the noted 
r. Price 25 
enn avenue, 


young author, Winifred Stoner, 
cents. Licester, 


Publisher, 2901 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


SPARE TIME—NO CANVASSING Report 

information, news, names, etc., to us We 
have established markets. Confidential. Par 
ticulars for stamp. “Nisco,” Dept. Angq., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


—_ ————E 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers. Materials 
gathered, programs arran ed. Criticism and 
revision of manuscripts. Expert service. Au- 
thors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN HAR- 

MONY and COMPOSITION under well- 
known Boston nist and Teacher. Write 
for information. aymond Robinson, 6 New- 
burg St., Boston, Mass. 
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MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC- 

TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. No 
literary experience necessary. Big demand. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. ells how. 
American Authors Association, 27 Astor 
Theater Bldg... New York 





] The WRITERS MAGAZINE | 


A Journal of Information for Lit- 
erary Workers. Helps you Write, Re- 
write and Sell 

Kee you in Constant Touch with 
the Markets. 

No writer can afford to be 
a copy on his desk. 

$1.50 a year. Trial 
months 40 cents. 

32 Union Square, East, 


without 
subscription 3 
New York City 








A Study of 
North 


Appalachian 


Indian Pottery 


By 

Christopher Wren 
A* original study of 

Indian wares of 
North Appalachian mountain 
region, to which no previous 
systematic attention has been 
given 

Illustrated with 
whole vessels and 
large potsherds of this ex- 
tremely .rare ware, showing 
Form, Size, Decoration, etc., 
with full descriptions of the 
plates. 

The women made the Pot- 
tery while the men made the 
Pipes. 

The effort is to learn, 
through his handiwork, more 
about the inherent, natural 
characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Indian (his intelligence, 
inventiveness, ideas of the ar- 
tistic and beautiful, etc.), be- 
fore he came under the influ- 
enc of the white race. What 
manner of man was he? 

Price and descriptive circu- 
lars on request. 
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Address, 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
Plymouth, Pa. 


























POPULAR TRAVEL BOOKS AND PAPERS 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING JOURNEYS. EXCELLENT WINTER READING MATERI- 
AL FOR INDIVIDUALS AND CLUBS 





Reading Journey in Central Europe Reading Journey Through Spain....(Paper) $.50 
(Paper) $.50, (Cloth) $1.00 By John D. Fitz-Gerald, Ph.D. 
A walk in Rome, A Gondola Ride through Venice, Th te of tadeg s bac " . x 
Wissutcs fn Ast ond Deore, lame Journey Yeetech featr, Ain f today with it eckground of History, In 
n i" , Literature and Art, 150 photographs. Personal 
Alt Nuremberg, The Land of Luther, Tramp Through the sbservations of Spanish-American authority 
Southern Black Forest, Among the Alps, A Trip Down the “ 
Rhine. Bibliography, etc 








Palestine (Paper) $.50, (Cloth) $1.00 
: (Paper) $.50 A reading journey by Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean 
E Divinity School, University of Chicago; president Federa- 
A reading journey through this interesting and romantic tion of Churches 
land, studying conditions as to intelligence, religious senti- 
ment, morality, fitness for self government. Review ques 
tions, program outlines, etc 


Incomparable aid and incentive to Bible study. Re- 
narkable collection of illustrations. 








Reading Journey Through Scotland (Paper) $.50 mn (Paper) $1.50 
By Josephine Helena Short 
200 pages, 8 illustrations Sidelights, bibliographies, A nine article reading journey by the noted professor 
authors, and programs for individual or club use of Egyptology, James Henry Breasted 


ALSO THESE READING JOURNEYS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NOTES, ETC. 


PARIS (Paper, nine numbers $1.50 GERMANY (Paper, four numbers) . , SS 

LONDON (Paper, nine numbers) $1.50 GERMANY AND BELGIUM (Paper, nine numbers). .$1.30° 
: : *Roth for $2.x 

SOUTH AMERICA (Paper, nine numbers) $1.50 ORIENT (Paper, nine numbers) ... $1.50 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM (Paper, eleven number $2.00 SPIRIT OF THE ORIENT (Paper, three numbers)....$ .50 

KOREA (Paper $ .25 ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (Paper, nine numbers).. $1.50 














CHAUTAUQUA PRESS CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 




















THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 
EDITED BY JAMES FLEMING HOSIC. 





@ The English Journal is . professional magazine for school and college teachers. It is at once a 
clearing house of experience and opinion and the exponent of a new and progressive movement. 
It is supported by the leaders in every state. 


@ Among recent and forthcoming articles are the following: The Teacher of English, by Frank- 
lin T. Baker; Grades that Explain Themselves, by Percy W. Long; A Course in Periodical Lit- 
erature, by Allan Abbott; The Problem of the High School Play, by Thacher Guild; Two Ex- 
periments in Experience, by Charles A. Dawson; The Use of a Scale for Grading Compositions, 
by Edward L. Thorndike; Teaching English to Filipinos, by Helen Fee; The Organization of 
Instruction in Composition, by Samuel C. Earle; Preparation in English for Business, by Edwar 
H. Webster ; Literature Courses in the Small College, by Henry A. Burd. 


@ Each number of the Journal contains, in addition to leading articles, brief discussions in the 
Round Table, editorials, news items, book reviews, and book notices. From time to time spe 
cial reports and bibliographies are also included. 


@ Published monthly except in July and August. Subscription price $2.50. Single copies 30 cents 
each. Sample copy will be sent on request. 





ADDRESS: THE ENGLISH JOURNAL, 68th ST. AND STEWART AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























